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the Evidence, relative to the Charges 


that can be the subject of remark here ; 


| whole of this important Debate, and also 


be recorded, in my usual manner, with the 
| tis opportunity to notify, that any mem- 


| , have his speech recorded with particu- 
, waccuracy, shall find his communications 
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‘wencer Percevat, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, receives £.2,600 a year, in that 





Ma 
eqna - for his office in the Treasury, £.1,600 a- year; as Chencellor of the Dachy of Lancaster, 
£4,525 a year; as Surveyor of Mcitings and Clerk of the Irons in the Mint, £.1°6 a year; besidgs which, 
He has thé grant in reversion, after the death of his brother, Lord Arden, of sihecure offices, or. offices 
execute! by deputy, of the clear value, aceoriing to their own statement, of £.19,562 a year.—These facts, 
whies are stated upon the authority of a Report, laid before the House of Commons, in the month of 
J list. shew, that this gentleman receives now, 5,851 pounds a year of the public money, and that, if 

brother were now to die, he would be in the receipt of £.21,413 a year of the public money. 
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DUKE OF YORK. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
‘THE anxiously looked for discussion of 


ainst the Duke of York, has, by this 
time (Tuesday) taken place ; and, it will 
naturally be expected of me, that I offer 
some remarks upon that discussion. This 
I shall-tle 3; but; to go much into de- 
tail is. impossible, and; indeed, would be 
useless. The general turn and complex- 
ion of the discussion, particularly noticing 
some characterizing features of it, is all 


but, I think it necessary to state, that the 


the whole of the Evidence and Documents 
produced by the Inquiry, will in the fullest 
nanner, be inserted in my PARLIAMENTARY 
Divares, where the several Speeches will 


most scrupulous impartiality ; and, I take 


ber, on either side, who may have a wish 


punctually and readily attended to. 

Before I enter upon any observations 
upon the debate, as it relatés to the great 
merits of the case,\I cannot refrain from 
Nolicing a passage, in the speech of Mr. 
Adam, relating to my own conduct. It will 
be feinembered, that, at page 227, in re- 
lerring to the extraordinary rise of his son 
in the army, I pointed ouit’ the almost-ine- 
‘itable evils that must arise from the 
making of very young men commanding 
“llicers of regiments. In alluding to these 
marks, Mr.’ Apam, in his speech of the 
10 h instant; « adverted to the pain, which 
_ ome remarks, which had been made, 
; ina weekly publication, upon his son’s 
_, Promotion, kad- occasioned him, and re- 

stetted, that he had it not in his power to 


‘« ed upon what had been represented as a 

«“ scandalous circumstance, ‘ thatthe batks 

«~*~ ofa thousand men shonld be submitted 

«“ ¢tg ayouth, who had not yet attained the 

«age of twonty one years,” so far from 

« being justified in faet, was most tlliberal 
«and wfair;and that there was not a bat- 
« talion in lis mejesty’s service, in which 

« fewer corporal punishments were inflict- 
«ed, or in which better military regula- 
« tions were established.’’———-Now, I need 

not tell the discerning reader, that, when 

men find it difficult to rebut what zs said, 

they, not unfrequently, are led to attack 

what zs not said; and, in the first place, 
with respect to this complaint of Mr. Adam, 
after a careful examination of the passage 

complained of, I do. not find, that I have 
denominated tlie speedy promotion of Co- 

lonel Adam “ a scandalous .circumstance.’’ 
But, in the next place, I am quite sure, 
that my words will not, in any hands upon 
earth, admit of being strained to mean, that 
the regiment, under the command of that 
gentleman, was cruelly treated, or that it 
suffered, in any way, fromthe circum- 
stance of his having the eommand of it. 
The words were these: “ At twenty-one 
« years of age no person in the world can be 
« fit for a Lieutenant Colonel. Hehas the 
“absolute command of a thousand men. 
« The comfort, the happiness, the morality, 
« the backs of a thousand men depend tipon 
«¢ his wisdom and integrity. A person to 
«be intrusted with such a charge, ought 
« to be sober, considerate, compassionate, 
«and yet firm to execute justice. Where 
«are these to be found united with the 
« passions inseparable from youth? Be- 
« sides, is it. possible, that the other offi- 
“ cers, captains old enough, perhaps, to be 
«his father, and. who haye every fair 
« claim to prior promotion, can cordially’ 
« submit to the command, and, ec¢asion- 





“ shew the House, that the imputatjon foutid- 
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« ally, to the reprogf, of a boy of twenty- 
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« one ? What would Mr. Adam say, if he 
« hdd to plead before a judge of twenty- 
« one years of age? Yet, the Lieut.-Colo- 
«nel of a Regiment (for the Colonel never 
« commands) has powers still greater than 
‘those of a judge. He has, in the course 
« of a year, to decide upon the cases of, 
“ perhaps, two thousand offences. [e has 
«to judge of characters; to weigh the 
« merits of candidates for promotion ; his 
« smile is encouragement, and his frown 
« disgrace ; it depends upon him, whether 
« the soldier’s life be a pleasure ora curse. 
« Is not all this too much for the age of 
«“ twenty-one years ?”’ Now, what 
“ imputation’ is there here upon Colonel 
Adam? Are not all the arguments general ? 
And do they breathe sober common sense 5 
dispassionate reason; or illiberality and 
unfairness ? lam ready toallow, that there 
isa very great diflerence m young men ; 
that the days of wisdom begin with some 
at an age when others ought still to be in 
leading strings ; and, I believe, judging 
from the character of the father; consider- 
ing the sort of education, the early habits 
of sobriety, and of all the moral virtues, 
which Col. Adam would, in all likelihood, 
have derived from the example of so good 
aman and so kind a parent; considering 
these things, I believe, that Col. Adam may 
have been as fit for the command of a re- 
giment at the age of twenty-one, as many 
others at a much more advanced age. 
But, then, it is the danger of the prece- 
dent ; and, the small chance that a youth 
of 21 should be so endowed. Besides, the 
passions of youth who is to quench, or to 
qualify? That zeal for the service, which 
is SO necessary to constitute a good officer, 
may become mischievous, and greatly 
mischievous, if unrestrained by wisdom, 
and this sort of wisdom is not to be ob- 
tained without experience, which experience 
must, again, be indebted for its existence 
to years, and many years, of actual ser- 
ice. I myself, by a combination of rare 
circumstances, became possessed of great 
power over the greater part of a regiment, 
at the age of nineteen, I'think it was ; and, 
though I always acted for what I deemed 
the good of the service, Idid many things, 
which I would not now do, if possessed of si- 
milar power. Always sober, always in 
good health, always up long before the 
sun, with limbs that never felt weary, 
with a body of iron, and a mind wholly 
“wrapped up in the military service, I 
made .no allowances for the “weaknesses, 
or .lukewarmness, of others. That zeal 





which I felt, I was disappointed at not ! 
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meeting with in every other breast. 
to run with pleasure at the call of the dru 
appeared to me as a sort of crime ; when 
I should have considered, that the stiny. 
lus which I had, others had not, and {hy 
therefore, to them should have been lef 
other enjoyments. Greater application 
and zeal than I possessed; a more arden, 
and sincere desire to do good to the ser. 
vice, I defy Colonel Adam, or any may 
breathing, to possess; there was nothing 
that afiected the credit of the regiment, 
which I did not feel more acutely than jf 
it had aflected myself. Yet, as I have 
erown in years ; as I have experienced the 
feelings of husband and father, and as | have 
had occasion to contemplate the charac. 
ters, the tempers, the causes of the vices and 
virtues of men, I have, many times, had to 
look back with sorrow at many of those 
acts, which proceeded from the best inten- 
tions ; therefore, I am qualified to speak 
upon this matter, and think myself tully 
justified in the observations that 1 have 
made, not believing it to be at all likely, 
that, out of ten men of twenty one yeals 
of age, the nation slrould afford one more 
sober, more vigilant, or less likely to have 


-his mind improperly biassed, than I was, 





I have thus gene into my Own Case a 
an illustration, because I would leave no- 
thing undone to shew, that I was not, in the 
remarks which appear to have given pail 
to Mr. Adam, actuated by any motive of 
« illiberality or unfairness,’ but solely by 
my conviction of the injurious consequel- 
ces, which must arise, almost necessarily, 
from the committing of regiments to the 
command of such very young men. ‘The 
law, which, in such matters, contains te 
accumulated wisdom of ages, denies 1 
persons the possession of their own propel 
ty, till they be twenty-one years. ol 2g¢; 
it denies them the liberty of choosing !ot 
themselves husbands and wives, until that 
age, before they have arrived at which, * 
denominates them infants; and, be it ob 
served, that Mr. Adam’s son was a J/@0" 
and, as such, was, of course, frequently the 
commanding officer’ of a regiment, at the age 
of twenty; for, it is notorious, that it sel 
dom happens, that the Lieut. Col. and the 
Major are both present at the same time. 
I shall conclude with declaring ™Y 
sorrow at having given Mr. Adam p2!"» 
and, I think, that the public must be co™ 
vinced, that I have, as far as my duty wou 

allow me, avoided so doing. Heis a ge 
tleman, of whom I have heard much g0% 
of whom, from no party or person, J never 
heard a word of harm in my life; the" 
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$89} ~ 
are many circumstances in his progress 
through public life, which are highly ho- 
nourable te him, and I myself am under 
great obligations to his wisdom, his ta- 
lents, and his disinterestednese: but, if Mr. 
Adan will, for a moment, put himself in 
my place, Lam sure he will say, that I could 
not have left unnoticed that which, with 
regard to him, I have noticed, and that my 
observations could not have been more 
lenient than they have been, without justly 
subjecting me to the charge of base par- 
ually. 

In entering upon the Debate, the first 
thing necessary is, to state, as correctly 
as it can now be done, the several propo- 
that have been submitted for the 
adoption of the House. On the 8th of the 
> month (Wednesday) Mr. Waroug, at the 
© close of a speech, in which he most ably 
» summed up the Evidence upon all the se- 
. parate Cases, made a motion in the follow- 
F iy words : * That an humble Address be 

“ presented to his majesty, humbly stating 

“tohis majesty, that information has been 
| “communicated to this. House, and evi- 

“dence produced to support it, of various 
corrupt practices and other abuses hav- 
ing prevailed for some years past, in the 
»“ disposal of Commissions and Promotions 
‘in his majesty’s Land Forces—that his 
/ majesty’s faithful commons, actording to 
* the duty by which they’are bound to his 
“majesty and to their constituents, have 
“carefully examined into the truth of sun- 
“ cry transactions which have been brought 
“hefore them, in proof of such corrupt 
“ practices and abuses; and that it is with 
; the utmost concern and astonishment 

is Majesty's faithful commons find them- 
“selves obliged, most humbly, to inform 
“his majesty, that the result of their dili- 
“ sent inquires into the facts, by the ex- 
; oe of persons concerned, toge- 
‘ter with other witnesses, and a variety 

‘of documents, has been such as to satisfy 

his laithtul commons, that the existence 

such corrapt practices and abuses is 

"substantially true.—That his Majesty’s 

. faithful commons are restrained by mo- 

| at Se personal respect and attachment 

! tailofthoo ne from entering into a de- 

ina ese transactions, being convinced 

~\* they could not be stated without ex- 
iat? vr most painful sensations of 
i : indignation in the breast of his 
ms Pay the proceedings of his 
Moons. i et: commons upon this im- 
evidence ject have been public, and the 
ant rought before them is recorded 

“© proceedings of parliament; and 
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“that they trust his majesty wilt give 
“them credit, when they assure his ma- 
 jesty, that in the execution of this pain- 
‘ful duty they have proceeded with all 
« due deliberation. ‘That without entering 
“ into any other of the many obytous con- 
“sequences which may be expected to 
« follow, from the belief once generally 
« established, of the prevalence of such 
“ abuses inthe Military Department, there 
“is one great and essential consideration 
“inseparable from the present subject, 
“ which they humbly beg leave, in amore 
« particular manner, to submit to hs ma- 
« jesty’s gracious consideration, namely, 
“that if an opinion should prevail amongst 
“ his majesty’s Land Forces, that promo- 
“tion may be obtained by other means 
“than by merit and service—by means 
‘at once unjust to the Army and disgrace- 
“ ful to the authority placed over it, the 
« effect of such an opinion must necessarily 
“ be, to wound the feelings and abate the 
« zeal of all ranks and descriptions of his 
« majesty’s Army.—That it is the opinion 
« ofthis House, that the abuseswhich they 
«“ have thus most humbly represented to 
«his majesty, could not have prevailed to 
the ertent in which they had been proved 
“ to exist, without the knowledge of the Come 
« mander in Chief; and that even if, upon 
“any principle of reason or probability, 
«it could be presumed that abuses so 
« various and so long continued could, in 
«fact have prevailed without his know- 
« ledge, such a presumption in his favour 
«‘2vould not warrant the conclusion that the 
« command of the Army could, with safety, or 
* ought in prudence, to be continued in his 
« hands.—That on these grounds and prin- 
«ciples his majesty’s faithful commons 
«most humbly submit their opinion .to 
« his majesty’s gracious consideration, tha¢ 
« his royal highness the Duke of York ought 
« to be deprived of the Command of the Army.” 
Mr. Percevat, with the intervention 
only of Mr. Burton, followed Mr. Wardle, 
and proposed, inthe way of amendment, 
to leave out the whole of Mr. Wardle’s 
motion, with the exception of the word 
« That,’ and to substitute the following in 
its stead’: —* That an Address be present- 
« ed io his majesty, humbly representing, 
« that in consequence of charges against 
« his royal highness the Duke of York, his 
« faithfal commons thought it their indis- 
« nensible duty to inquire into the same, 
« in the most solemn and public manner ; 
«and after the most diligent and attentive 
« inquiry, his most faithful commons, con- 
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« sidering the lively interest his majesty must 
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<¢ feel in any 10 : one 
“ of hisroval highness the Duke of ork, 
6 4} duty to lay before his 


: ~ } none 
wiry respecting the conduct } 


thought it their ‘ 
“ majesty the follow ing Resolutions :— 
« Resolved, That Charges hating been 
“ brought against his royal highness the 
« Duke of York, imputing to him personal 
« corruption and criminal connivance in the 
«“ execution of his office ; and this House 
“having referred the said charges toa 
« Committee, &c. feels it its duty to pro- 
« nounce a distinct opinion upon the subject. 
« Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
« House, after the fullest and most. atten- 
““ tive examination of all the evidence ad- 
“ duced, that there is no ground for charg- 
“ang his Royal Highness with personal cor- 
“ ruption or connivance at such practices, 
“ disclosed in the testimony heard at the 
« bar.—And his majesty’s faithful com- 
« mons think it their duty further to state 
“to his majesty, that wile the House has 
«scen the exemplary regularity and method 
«in which business is conducted in his 
« Royal Highness’s office, and the salutary 
« regulations introduced by him, some of 
“which were intended to prevent the 
“very abuses complained of, and which 
«have been brought under review, they 
“cannot but feel the greatest regret and 
“concern that a connection should have ex- 
« asted which has thus exposed his Royal Hizh-% 
« ness’s character to public CALUMNY, and 
« that frauds should dave been carried on, 
« with which his Royal Highness’s name 
«has been coupled, of a most disgraceful 
« and dangerous tendency ; but itis, at the 
«same time, a great consolation to the House 
“to observe the deep concern his Royal 
“ Highness has expressed, that such a 
“connection should ever have taken 
«place ; and on-the expression of that 
“regret the House zs confident that his 
“ Royal Highness will keep in view the 
“uniformly virtuous and exemplary con- 
« duct of his majesty, since the commence- 
«“ ment of his reign, and which has en- 
« deared his majesty to all his subjects.” 
On the 10th (Friday), after Messrs. 
Bragge and Whitbread and the Attorney 
General had spoken, “Mr. Bangers spoke, 
and concluded with saying, “that he was 
decidedly of opinion, that the House would 
not do its duty, if it‘did not communicate 
to the king their opinion, that the Duke 
of York cauld no longer continue an useful 
servimé of the publice The Address proposed 
by Mr. Perceval, was, he observed, a mere 
extract froma Letter- recently presented to 
that Nouse, ina very extraordinary, and, 
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ner. It was the custom to say, that the 
Address of the House to any Speech fron 
thethrone, was generally the echo of the 
Speech; but he never could suppose jt 
possible to be said, that the Address of that 
House should be the echo of a letter, Jy 
this case, however, it might be said with 
justice ; and he never could persuade him. 
self to subscribe to such an echo. | Hie 
hoped the House would manifest an equal 
unwillingness todo so. If the Hous 
could not only endure to receive a letter, 
which was itself an infringement on iis pri- 
vileges, but could submit to send an Address 
to his Majesty, a obedience to that letier, 
it must be contented to sink in its own 
estimation and that of the country. Let 
the proceeding of the House be eulded by 
proper motives, and spring from a pure 
source, and the country would do justice 
to its conduct, while it must retain its own 
good opinion. Ditkering so decidedly as 
he did from his right hon. friend, in the 
conclusions to which his mind had coine 
upon the evidence, he could admit nothing 
more than that it was barely possible his 
right hon. friend might be right. but 
that he was not so, that House would, he 
hoped, and trusted, for its own credit and 
character, prove by the decision it pre 
nounced upon this important question. *: 
Mr. Bankes then proposed a further Ament 
ment, in the following words: “ ‘That it 
« formation had been laid before the House, 
“ with respect to certain abuses aad cor 
‘ruptions which were alledged to be pre- 
‘valent in the disposal and purchase © 
“ commissions and promotions 1 his mae 
“ jesty’s land forces. Thatthe House had 
“ accerdingly instituted the most diligent 
“examination into the grounds of suc 
“ charges; and that they felt the deepes 
“concern that the result of that iq’! 
“ was such as’ to convince them fhat si 
“ corruptions and abuses had prevailed. oe 
“they had, at the same time, great sa 
« faction in being enabled to declare, that 
“ there appeared to them to be no or hl 
for charging the Commander i at 
“ with personal corruption ; but while (© 
“ were glad to do-this justice to his Roy! 
Highness, and to acknowledge the gor" 
consequences that had resulied oa 
army from the regulations he hadantre 
«duced, and the improvements he ie? 
“adopted in advancing their discip 

«and conduet, still they feit ‘themse 

“ obliged .to express their opilom ~ 

“ such abuses could not have prevailed 
« che extent they had.done, without a 
‘at least the suspicion of the Commnan® 
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| | 
the «()ef: and that if such abuses had exist- |- 
ere, Pe: .) without the knowledge of his Royal 
the ‘}iehness, that House had great reason to 
t . ‘dow whether the chief command of his ma- 
he «j-sty's forces could with propriety, or ought 
< th prudence, remaih in the hands of the 
‘he « Dyle of York. That the House had dis- 
le i covered, with the deepest concern, that 
ha 2 conection had subsisted fraught with 
der injurious consequences to the cause of 
Sn y religion and morals, and of a charac- 
. ery “ter the most opposite im-its nature to 
“i «the bright example of morality given, 
ae g throughout a jong reign, by his Inajesty 
je * to his people. he 
- | Ofthese three propositions we will first 
rye notice that of Mr. Perceval, which is, as 
all pr. Bankes described it, the mere echo of 
tes pa letter, but with the addition of a declara- 
pec tion, that the Duke of ¥ ork has been found 
bral Hiee from personal corruption and from any 
of connivance at such corruption. -1 here is 
all nothing better calculated to bewilder and 
hing mislead the public, than an artfal selection 
wi of terms, lithe people had put to them this 
But — “ Do you think that it is PROVED, 
J, he ; that the Duke of ¥ ork knew that his mism | 
add ; tres took moncy for using her influence with 
oe ; regarding promotions, &c. antl that he 
has ‘ ; his guthority to further her views in 
cid selling such money?” If this question were 
ore put to the people, they would know how 
— . answer at once, without a moment's. 
core lesitalion; Out, by the invention of the 
oe pterm « personal corruption,’ to which vast 
ay nporiance 1s attached, some people are 
5 ma puzzed ; a distinction is erected ; a doubt 
shad | pies: whether there be not one sert 
cent " corruption which is criminal, in the 
such ‘ye of the law, and another nof criminal 
pes whl te the law. But, what is cor- 
guiry | a ve . Phe plain meaning of the word, 
r such the bP led to persons in authority under 
Tht a ges is this: the doing of any thing, 
satis whiny’ 3 public capacity, for money or 
, thet rit worth, or for a private considera- 
round thine. feat sort; or the procuring of any 
Chie eH tom such consideration, unlawfully 
they e a re be done by another person. - ‘The 
Roya les ister who should give a place, or a 
| good ie to the son of a rascal (if any such 
o the aio be supposed to exist, and-if 
tO” ann pret be found to be so base), 
: bal for bin consi eration thereof, should vote 
ipline webbie Would be guilty of corruption, as 
selves Mies = the wretch who should, in that 
| that and ms sel] his country and his soul ; 
ed, ne we corruption would not be the less 
rciti® any. JUSe neither of the parties fingered 
der ® Y money, on account of the infamous 
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by “ persofal corruption ;”’ why this, that 
the party inust actually touch the cash, give 
or take the money himself; that it must 
go from him, or come into his pocket, \iter- 
ally into his pocket. But, reader, is 
there any thing solid in this distinction ? 
Is there any thing in it, which reason 
says ought to have any weight in a de- 
cision upon a subject like that before 
us? If 1 stand by and see my neighbour 
robbed, aid say nothing at all about the 
matter, am I not as. crimina! as the rob- 
ber ? How much more criminal must | be, 
then, if the goods stolen be applied to my 
use, and if I, by any means that [ possess, 
enable the robber to commit the act, and 
encourage him to do it, especially if the 
party robbed be my employer? I do not, 
observe, state this as a case parallel with 
that of the Duke of York, upon whose 
guilt or innocence 1 have leti, and shall 
leave, my readers to judge; but, I state 
it asa general proposition, in the way of 
illustration of my argument ; and, [ think, 
it will Jeave no doubt at all in the mind of 
the reader, that corruption may be as 
base, nay, a great deal more base, when 
the party does not actually touch the money, 
than when he does; and, it will readily 
occur to every man of reflection, that what 
is called « persona! corruption,’ by which 
is meant, I suppose, the plain downright 
direct giving and taking of bribes, is, as 
to its dangerous extent, nothing at all, 
when compared to corruption of a more 
round-about ‘and covert nature. The 
truth is, that it is this latter sort of cor- 
ruption, which is really dangerous’ to 
a state; and this is the sort of corrup- 
tion which now is eating away the heart 
of this country. Sir Francis Burbett, in 
his most admirable speech of the 13th in- 
stant, speaking of the Case of KENNETT, 
said, that, from the evidence given in this 
case, “ it appeared that the Duke of York 
“was actuated by a greedy desire of 
“ getting money almost by any, meatus, 
«and accordingly undertook to recom-. 
“ mend a fraudulent bankrupt to an office 
ee eae government for the sake of a loan. 
« Here he could not help saying a few 
.“ words on the subject of corruption. The 
“ right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) seemed 
“to consider corruption as synonymous 
«“ with the actual taking of money for #n- 
“ proper purposes ; and, with this idea in 
«his mind, he said that corruption was 
« not so prevalent in our days as in for- 
« mer times. He thought the golden age 
« was returned ; and that, with respect to 
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iract.—-Wel]l, then, what is meait 





“ corruption, our days might be consider 
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“ ed as a ‘ Paradise regained.’ What did 
“ the hon. gent. think of the multitudes of 
“ offices at the disposal of ministers and 
“« their underlings ; the colonial places ; 
“ the situations created by the increase of 
* the various establishments in the coun- 
“try, and the immense amount of the 
“ taxes? Of the taxes which had risen to 
“such aheight, that men locked up to 
“ government in order to get back a part 
“of their own. By the reduction of their 
*« incomes, men were first driven to men- 
“‘dicity, and then bribed with their own 
money. ‘lrue, these were not times when 
a member of parliament could take a 
bribe of £.500 in the lobby, nor when 
he dined with the Speaker could he ex- 
pect to find a sum of money under the 
“cover of his plate. We saw little in 
“our times of the open and barefaced 
“corruption of ruder ages. Corruption 
“ was now gilded with the name of Office, 
“ which was greedily snatched at by him 
“who, as the right hon. gent. had ob- 
“‘ served, would be ashamed to take the 
“value of ready money into his hand. 
«The Duke of York certainly did not, 
*‘ when acting corruptly, take so many gui- 
“neus in hand. 'This was too gross for the 
«<< times, especially when corruption could 
“be so easily gilded. Corruption had 
“no necessary connection with moncy—cor- 
ruptioit consisted in the corrupt motive, 
in swaying the mind from truth and jus- 
tice. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
therefore, might say, that there was less 
of open bribery in our days than in former 
times—but he seemed entirely te mis- 
“‘ conceive the meaning of the term, when 
‘‘ he said there was less corruption.” 

A bribe in hard cash upon the mail is not 
halt so dangerous as a bribe in the way of 
office ; the former is a transaction which 
has a speedy end, the latter binds the cor- 
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rupted party for life, or for a considerable 


time, in all human probability. Mes. 
Clarke told the House, with her usual 
frankness, that she was desired to ask some 
of the persons, whom she patronized, to 
get members of parliament to vote thus and 
thus, upon certain occasions; and she 
mentions one particular instance, wherein 
the Duke of York told her, that he had in- 
formed«Mr. Lone of her success in this 
way, who was much pleased at it. This 
passed, at first, for one of her ‘sallies : 
nobody believed, or, at least, nobody, in 
the House, appeared to believe her 3 ‘but, 
by-anckby, out comes a bundie of ber 
sprightly and careless notes, which were 


wa the of Sandon, and which the 
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lawyers had, with their usual judemcnt, of 
themselves, of their own seeking, broushy 
forth; and, in these notes, she is found to 
talk as familiarly of getting votes, for Pitt, 
as one talks of getting a hare or a brace 
of birds for a friend. In one of these 
notes, she says to Sandon: “ Will you, 
“my good Sir, drop mea line on: Monday 
“ morning, saying’ if you have been able 
“ to influence any person who is with Pitt, 
« to attend the House on Monday and give 
« his Vote”? The word vote is in italics, 
She knew what was the thing wanted.— 
In another note, to the same person, she 
says: “ Do you think it possible to get ne 
« @ Vote on Monday for Pitt’s motion? |t 
« will, if carried, be of some consequence 
“to us hereafter; try all you can— 
Now, are we to believe, that Mrs. Clarke 
would have written thus, if there liad been 
no such thing as “ getting votes” going 
on? Or, are we to believe, that thjs isa 
mere specimen, accidentally come to light; 
forced out, as it were while the Devil was 
asleep, by the ‘lawyers themselves, (0 
prove to the world, the existenee of a xe- 
nerally pervading system of corruption? 

I leave these questions to the reader, 
and beseech him, while yet there is tie, 
to think of the remedy. The mouey 
taken by Mrs. Clarke, and by others un- 
der her auspices, for promotions and the 


like, ought by no means to be considered 


as applied to her or to their use. The Duke 
kept her not for her pleasure, or for any 
purpose of hers; but solely for vs pleas 
sure and for fis purposes, T herefore, 
whatever he gave her, he gave from 4 
selfish motive; and, whatever she obtaul- 
ed, no matter in what manner, m7 co/s 
guence of her counection with him, arose {rom 
the gratification of his selfish feelings and 
pleasures. If I were, therefore, to jeave 
out of sight all the evidence relating 
his knowledge, that she trafficked in com 
missions, and that the net proceeds weit 
towards the support of her establishment; 
if I were to blast, ina lump, all the ev'- 
dence of Mrs, Clarke, Miss Taylor, the ‘wo 
Letters, and the Note, with all, the scores ° 
correborations verbal and. written ; still 


should say, that it~ was owing to the ¢-. 


istence of the connection; that it W# 
owing to the establishment in Gloucest¢t 
Place; that it was owing to the adulterous 
intercourse; that, in short, it was for the 
gratification of the Duke of York's lust, 
and for that purpose solely, that all the !™ 
famous acts, which have come to light 
were committed.——aAs to the yn 
of Mr. Perceval’s proposition, Iw 
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‘stop to notice them. They are, as Mr. 
> Bankes well observed, a mere echo of the 
 Duke’s Letter to the House, Any thing 
much more adulatory, was never tendered 
' to anv of the Tudors. 


> coes too far. Itis true, as lord Foikestone 
' observed, that the Charge upon the Jour- 


| sort or degree ; but, I think, the Address 
' should have contained an explicit opinion 
| upon that point; or, that it should have 
' contained xo opinion at all. Ifthe person 
' accused had been any other than a near 


Jore the king ; for, as to “ throwing the odium’’ 


' may be, which the House of Commons 


inquiry has taken place ; the whole of the 


Mr. Warp te’s proposition does, in my 
opinion, either not go far enough, or it 


nals does not contain an allegation of per- 
sonal corruption, or of corruption of any 


elation of the king, I should have been 
decidedly for a decision upon that point ; 
but, he being a son of the king, I should 
have been for merely laying the evidence be- 


upon the king, by such astep, what do those 
mean, who talk of that? The “ odium” 
of what do they talk of ? The odin of 
dismissing his son from his office? The 
odium of dving that of himself, whatever it 


will, or would, advise him to do? The 


evidence is before the public ; the people 
understand the whole matter. Every man 
ithe kingdom understands it as well as it 
's possible for him to understand it. The 
king has. the same means of judging laid 
before him, And, why should it be called 
¥ throwing the odiwn upon him,” to leave 
tue decision to his sole breast? In short, 
‘0 give any rational interpretation of these 
words, you must suppose, you must con- 
clude before hand, that the king’s decision 





Would be wyust, or, at least, that so tt would | 


enpear to the nation; and that, therefore, it 
's lor the sake of the king, necessary to 
keep from him the office of deciding. And 
ere again is a dilemma; for, if you talk 
ot “ odium,”’ as the Nabob’s Gazette does, 
t must fall somewhere; and, where will it 
fall? where can it fall? Indeed, it is non- 
‘tse to talk of the odium attached to the 
de Cision, unless you pre-suppose, that the 
“cision wall be unjust, to justify which sup- 
Position I shall leave as a pleasing task for 
ite trading, ‘the regular trading, Anti- 
Jacobins, in town and country. For 
| fe reasons, I would have simply moved 
° submit the evidence to the king, without 
eg at all afraid, that his decision would 
7 © exposed him to public reproach. But, 

“iy rate, if | had not done that, 1 would 





have brought before the House the direct. 
‘iestion as to the corruption. There was, 
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in my opinion, no medium to be adopted, 
consistent with the ends of justice, or with 
the character of the House.——lItf the lat- 
ter had been rejected, and such a motion 
as that of Mr. Bankes, which is only one 
degree removed from tbat of Mr. Perceval, 
had been adopted, the original motion 
would have only shared the fate, which, 
in all probability, Mr. Wardle’s motion 
will now share; while he would have 
avoided the possibility of an imputation 
of having shrunk from the question. lam 
convinced, that he was actuated solely by 
the motive of sparing the feelings of the 
king, and this, indeed, is, by lord Folke- 
stoue, stated to have been his motive ; but, 
experience will teach Mr. Wardle, that, 
however well forbearance may he calcu- 
lated to operate on the mind of the king, 
and there to produce a reciprocity of feel- 
ing, forbearance is not the way te obtain 
the concurrence of Ais servants, in the House 
of Commons, who are sure to advance upon 
you two steps for every one that you re- 
coil. IfMr. Wardle was convinced, that 
the Duke of York had, knowingly, parti- 
cipated in the profits of the corruption, 
carried on under his name, he should have 
made that adistinct question; and, having 
brought the House to decide that, yea, or 
nay, he might, then, very consistently, 
have supported the rext best preposition 
that should have been made, leaving the 
country to judge for itself between him and 
those who opposed him. This, or what I 
should still have, in this case, preferred, 
simply laying the evidence before the king, 
was, in my humble opinion, the path to 
pursue. 
With regard to Mr. Bankes’s proposi- 
tion, much need not be said. It has, 
though not quite so much of adulation as 
the proposition of Mr. Perceval, a great 
deal of the smooth and the sweet in it. It 
is a mixture of oil and vinegar, and mo- 
lasses ; it is a compound certainly, but 
the pleasant ingredients are not only two 
to one in number, they predominate also 
in the quantity of each. There is, indeed, 
an expression relative to the dismission of 
the Duke, which, by-the-bye, appears, af- 
ter all, to be the thing most dreaded by his 
friends, and against whieh all their etiorts 
have been bent; but, this expression has 
in it so little of the positive, that, to disre- 
gard it could not well be looked upon, by 
those who use the expression, as a subject 
of. very serious complaint. ‘To me, 1 will 
frankly confess, that the dismission of the 
Duke appears to be an object of no bad J 
great importance. In fact, aud to spe 
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ess the dismission were accom- 


out plain, 1 « 
matter, unl : 
panied with measures, whi h sho ld efjec- 
tually prevent similar corruptions im tutare 5 
and, as no such measure app 
agitation, I think 
whatever to the nation, whether the Duke 
be dismissed or whether he remaine 

I cannot, however, agree in the opinion, 
now expressed by Xr. Bankes, and before 
expressed by sev eral of the miumisters, or 
their friends, . “« that this Inquiry will do 
“ no good.’ On the contrary, | think, 
and I am convinced, that it already has 
done a great deal of good 5 and that it will 
continue, with other things, “ to work to- 
“ gether for good,” until the day of per- 
fect purification shall arrive; until the 
whole of the system of corruption shall be 
rooted out; until all the vermin, who 
prey and who fatten upon the vitals of the 
nation, shall have been caught and made 
to regorge ; and until the thrqne’ as well 
as the people shall have been secured 
from the consequences of their wide- 
spreading depredations. What! has-this 
inquiry done “ no good #” This inquiry, 
which has disco: the East India 


ars to be 1n 


14 OF no consequcnce 


vered to 
Directors such an extensive traftie in their 
‘offices ; and, since the commencement of 
which by Mr. Wardle, Mr. Perceval has 
set to work to prosecute the regular traders 
in oflices and livines 2 Good- God! not 
done any good 


)« 


y good ?———W hile, however, this 
is contended for, on the one hand, in order 
to lessen, or to deny altogether, the merit 
of Mr.Wardle, it is as strenuously contend- 
ed, on the other hand, that the Inquiry 
will do ua wonderful deal of good, as to the 
future conduct of the Duke of York. The 
Attorney General, on the 9th of the month, 
alter stating, that he’ was for a decision 
that should fall short of making his royal 
highness retire, or be removed, concluded 
thus :—« Could any man, after this In- 
“ quiry, beheve that things would grow 
worse ? Did any man believe that the 
Duke of York was insensible io the pe- 
rils and dangers with which he was sur- 
rounded, and that he would not profit by 
the lesson he had received ? Dids any man 
think he would not be sensible $f his ac- 
quittal, and of the reproof accompanying 
it? Did any man believe that he would 
not be sensible of all these things, and 
careful to avoid a similar situation 
Well, then, whatever may be our opinion 
Epa these points; whatever we may think 
: the disposition of the Duke, taking into 
< 5 

ew his letter to the House, and not for- 
ng the company he has been proved 
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to delight in; whatever may be our oy. 
nion, your opinion is, that he will « ppg; 
« from this lesson ;” that he will be sep. 
sible of “ the reproof,” which, it appear 
that even you would now give him; and. 
that he will be in future, “ eareful to avoid 
«such a situation.’ Indeed! But, x 
whom, then, will he be indebted for thic 
profitable lesson? Whom will he have to 
‘thank for this affecting reproof? Not you, 
nor any of those, who are to be numbered 
amongst his defenders and friends. No, 
for you, from the first, flattered him with 
complete acquittal; you scouigd the 
charges against him; and, one of fon, in 
the apparent confident reliance that those 
charges could not be supported ; that the 
means would be found of heoting them 
down, asserted, that infamy would a’ight 
somewhere, upon. the accuser or the ac- 
cused. No, it is not by you, or any of 
you, or all of you together, that this great 
good, as you appear to esteem it, would 
have been done; but, by Mr. Wardle, 
and solely by Mr. Wardle ; it is he (sup- 
posing your proposition to take effect) that 
will have produced all the good, which 
you anticipate from it; it is he, and -he 
alone, that wHI gave produced the lessor 
and the reproof: Let it be repeated by 
nobody, then, and particularly by yow, 
that this inquiry has done no good, and that 
the author of it is not entitled te the high- 
est marks of honour that -the people can 
bestow upon him. 

Upon the quality of the evidence, ¢ 
any part of it, I shall not here offer any 
remark; but, there are two or three pre- 
sumptions, which have been set up by the 
defenders of the Duke of York, and which 
I think it proper to point out to the atten- 
tion of my readers ; first observing, what, 
I dare say, they will all have observed 
before, that, though it is common enough 
for a judge to set aetilc presumptions when 
opposed to positiye testimony, there never 
was a judge, an English judge, at least, 
who ventured to set aside positive testi- 
mony upon the ground of opposing Pi 
suniptions. The first of these prese™p- 
tions is, that the Duke would not have 
given into these transactions for the sake 
of so paltry sum as £.2,500, which, It's 
asserted, was all that Mrs. Clarke gained 2" 
brought into the firm at Gloucester Place 
by the corruptions in. which sbe had 2 
hand. But, as'to the sum, is it not more 
likely to have been £.50,000 than £ 2,500! 
Look at her Letters to Sandon ; hear the ev 
dence of Saiidon and Donovan and Hore” 
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the tradeof jobs and loans and bills con- | usual course of justice, admitted to have 
Fvineally going on. You hear of many | weight, no man would be hanged tor 
transactions, which have not been at all} sheep-stealing, tul he had got half the 
explained. She forgets scores of people | fleck. Poor sheep! -'They would, under 
F that she has had dealings with. After all | such law, stand but a bad chance in a 
> that could be done, it remained unproved,} hard winter. —— The Crown Lawyers 
that the Duke paid to Gloucester Place |:have, in this case, as in many others, 
more than from 12 to 15 hundred a year. | completely inverted the usual and settled 
Lord Folkestone, in a speech which he | course of arguing. ‘That course is, to pre- 
made on the 10th, and which makes good | sume, that, when a man has one fact proved 
‘all the expectations of his greatest: ad-| against him, there are ochers behind, which 
' inirers, has said, that he kept house at the | are not proved. Mr. Whitbread very 
same time, and that he is clearly of opi- | finely observed here, that it was, with 
S nion, that he, wéthout any waste er extrava- | common culprits, always “ the first time ;’’ 
» cance, could not have maintained such an | but, the Crown Lawyers, in place of argu- 
F establishment for £.10,000 a year. ing thus, would have us believe, that, be- 
| But, be the sum what it might, why, in| cause there have been only four tnstances, 
; the face of positive testimony, are we to | relating to which positive testimony re- 
presume, that the Duke would not, for a| specting corruption has been produced, 
paltry sum, do what was wrong, when we | while there has been 15 or 16 thousand 
find him, for the paltry sum of £.400 a} promotions in the army, there’ has been 
, year, breaking his promise, to the woman | no corruption at all. ‘To continue my old 
‘to whom he had written the éwo letters, | illustration of the sheep-stealers, what 
but a few months before, the existence of | would a Judge, sitting at Dorchester, say, 
F which promise Mr, Adam has proved, and | if a lawyer were to argue, that because 
the condition upon which: it was made, has | the testimony against his client related to 
not been proved to have been broken by | only four sheep, stolen from a down where 
her? After this proof has been laid be-| there were fifty thousand feeding every 
lore us, why are we to presifne,- that the | night, it therefore was to be presumed that 
| smallness of any sum should be eensidered | he had stolen none at all? What would 
as an objection to his using means to db-| the Judge say ? Why, he would say no- 
taln or withhold it. If the Duke had |'thing ; he would smile, and be looking 
‘cone as far as the evidence states him to | over his notes; and, in his charge to the 
; have gone, it is said, why had he not gone | jury, would certainly think it unnecessary 
farther? ¥ he participated in, or connived | to allude to such an argument. 
at, the sale of some commissions, we are The second presumption that I shall 
asked, why he did not do so with respect | notice is this: that the Duke, when in- 
to more? Why did he not raise hundreds | formed of the charges, expressed his de- 
of thousands of pounds in this way ?———- | sire that the Inquiry should be public; that 
A very good answer might be given ; an | he would not have done this, and that he 
auswer quite suflicient for such a question, | would not have before set Mrs. Clarke at 
that we do not, and, as yet, cannot, know | defiance, unless he had been conscious of 
'o what extent the traffic may have been | innocence. As to the mode of inquiry, 
carried ; for, as Mr. Warrsreap observed, | the choice was certainly a bad one; it 
the wonder is, not that so little, but that so | was not favourable to him; but, it gave 
much, has come to light, through that mass | him much of support, which he could not _ 
, Of obstructions, which every word of evi-} have had elsewhere ; much of legal and 
dence against him, except the evidence of | oratorical talent ; and he had had oppor- 
M 's. Clarke, has had to work its way. tunities of witnessing the result of such in- 
But, is not this the first time, that it eyer | quiries, asain the case of the ill-fated Mr. 
has been attempted to prove, that a man | Paull against Mr. Sheridan. He was ac- 
has not done one thing, because he has quainted with the person of Mrs. Clarke, 
not done another, the two being in no wise | but he might be no judge of her character, 
‘pendent upon, or connected with one | or of how she would act.in such a pesilous * 
another ? Were: your servant, upon posi- case 5; a Case SO perilous, that lord Folke- 
‘ive testimony, accused of stealing your | stone tells us, that rumours of expulsion 
‘pons, should -you expect to hear a pre- | were, at one time, afloat with respect ” 
“Mption urged “against the testimony, | Mr. Wardle himself. As to the setting 
“pou the ground of his not having stolen |*of Mrs. Clarke at defiance, he had so long 
Jour thugs and the rest of your plate ? | been in the enjoyment of'so much power ; 


hy, if such presumptions #vere, in the | he must have presumed that nothing was \ 
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to be done without the testimony of officers 
in the army; he could not reasonably have 
supposed, that she would be assisted so 
ably by the Lawyers; how was he to 
imagine, that they would goud her on to 
go and hunt out his letters, absolutely 
goad her till she did it ; that Mr. Lowten, 
his own attorney, would be set to work to 
force Nicholls to bring a whole package 
of proofs ist support of her, which she had 
ordered to be burnt; that accident had 
placed in her careless hands, and what is 
more, kept there, the letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam ; and that, at last, as it 
were for a grond coup de théatre, just be- 
fore the curtain dropped, his friends, with 
the manifest expectation of proving a 
forgery upon her, should force from Sandon, 
should draw from him, as if it had been the 
last drop of his heart’s blood, that NOTE, 
which, of all things in the whole world, 
she must have wished to see produced 
against him, and, at the sight of which, 
aceording to the description of Mr. Whit- 
bread, her eyes might well beam with 
jov? How was the Duke to have ex- 
pected all, or any part of this? Nobody 
could expect it. Mr. Wardle; nay, Mrs. 
Clarke herself, could not possibly have 
expected any such thing; and, does not 
the reader clearly perceive, that, if there 
had been none of these unexpected dis- 
coveries, her evidence, that very evidence 
which these discoveries have so fully cor- 
roborated, would have been set down as a 
tissue of falshoods ?-—Ilow long would 
her word have-stood against Clavering’s, 
if Mr. Lowten had not kindly forced 
Nicholls to bring the General’s own letters, 
to give the lie direct to what he had said 
with a view of blasting the credit of her, 
who had so long and so disinterestedly 
been his benelactress ? Besides, it was, 
after Mr, Wardle brought forward his charges, 
a little too late to attempt to silence Mrs. 
Clarke. Any overture to her, at this pe- 
riod, for that Purposes ran the manifest 
risk of failing ; and, if it failed, there was 
the proof of guilt at once. It was too late 
to recoil, though it was not too late to for- 
bear goading her on to search for proofs of 
her veracity. When a man is asked: 











“Ts such a thing érue, that they say of 


“ you,” he is-very apt to say no, if he sees 
that yes would be injurious to him; and, 
when he has said no, it is not very easy to 
say yes to the same question. It is an old 
saying, that “one lie makes many.””? When 
once a maa gets into falshood, he gene- 

ally goes on. It is so difficult to retrace 
a steps ; indeed jit is impossible, without 
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confessing that he has told a falshood. 
and this is what few men are found able t) 
bring their minds to. When they make 
the first denial, they do not see all, nor 
scarcely any part of the consequences, 
which are likely to follow ; and hence je 
is, that we invariably see the guilty con. 
tribute, in this way, towards their own 
conviction and condemnation. —— There 
appears, therefore, to be nothing solid in 
this presumption, founded on the Duke’s 
setting Mrs. Clarke at. defiance. 

The third presumption is of a nature still 
more strange than either of the others. |t 
is this: that, if the Duke had had any 
knowledge of these corruptions, it is not 
to be believed, that he would, in so solemn 
a manner, have denied the fact. This 
is, in the tone of the Duke’s famous Letter, 
setting “ the honour of a prince’ in oppo- 
sition to the evidence taken at the bar, and 
giving it the preference to all that body 
of evidence ; and, as I observed betore, 
in speaking of that letter, the shoyt way 
of going to work, if this reasoning be al- 
lowed, would have been, to shew Mr. 
Wardle’s charges to the Duke, and to pio- 
nounce an acquittal immediately upon his 
simple declaration that the charges were 
false. We are asked; with great emphasis: 
« Can any man believe, that a prince ol the 
illustrious House of Brunswick would 
« have denied these allegations, in so 50- 
“ lemn a manner, if he had not been cet- 
* tain of their falshood ???—-—-Yes: many 
men, aud Jam one of the number. | can 
believe it, and thoroughly believe it too; 
and, my reasons for so believing are these. 
1}. Because the allegations are supporte 
by a great body of evidence as good and 
much fuller than what the law requires lof 
the taking away the life of a common 
malefactor ; 2. Because it has been stated 
by Mr. Adam, that the Duke of York de- 
clared to him, that he never corresponde 
with Mrs. Clarke upon military matte! 
while, by a letter in the Duke’s own hant- 
writing, it is proved, that he did corres 
pond with her on military matters; 
$. Because Mr. Adam has stated, that the 
Duke of York declared, that he neve 
wrote to Mrs. Clarke the note touching 
Tonyn’s promotion; while, by indubite- 
ble testimony, it is preyed, that the not 
extracted from Sandon, was in the Duke * 
hand-writing, which note was sent to Mrs. 
Clarke, and which note related to Tony" $ 
promotion. For these reasons, if there 
were no other, I should scout such 4 pre 
sumption as the one abeve descr! fot 
which presumption, indeed, if it were, 
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7 to rank, birth, of wealth. 
E oct Sir Francis Burdett asked: « What | 


| “honour of a Prince’ then? 


- © stances. 


’ “nour of a Prince.’’ 
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F one moment, adinitted to have any weight, | 
I would go to establish a precedent the | 
F post dangerous in the world, namely, that 


the words, and, of course, the evidence 


a ee 


of persons are to be estimated according 


UUs 


P< had been the Duke of York’s conduct | 
He se- 


«with regard to Mrs. Clarke ? 
‘6 parated from her, not certainly for hav- 
‘ing taken money for commissions: His 
« excessive love for her was the only cir- 
‘cumstance that could atall have exte- 

nuated his offence, and yet it appeared 

that she was shaken off lke an old shoe, 
“and threatened with infamy. ‘This she 
‘had asserted; and her testimony stood 
‘unrebutted, although the means existed 
‘by calling the messenger. She begged 
‘for money to pay her debts, and on con- 
‘ dition of receiving this she had offered to 
‘give up the claim to her annuity; but 

even this was refused. Where was “ the 
This was, 
“surely, no great settlement, considering 


' «the terms on which she had lived with 


“the Duke of York, and ali the circum- 
He said “ you have no bond, 


“no legal demand,’ and there was “ the ho- 


If this was honour, it 
“was a sort of honour whieh scarcely in- 
“cluded the ingredients of horesty and 
“fair dealing, and which could not weigh 
“a feather in opposition to the evidence 
“before the House.’’ Mr. Whitbread, 
upon the same subject, was still more im- 
pressive; and, indeed, the whole of his 


. Speech was one of the best that ever was 


heard from any man. ‘“ Why,” said he, 
“has the Duke of York written such a let- 
“ter to the House? I speak not now of its 
“ trenching upon our privileges ; but, why 
“did he reduce us to the melancholy si- 
“tuation of believing the evidence we 


_ “have heard, even against “* the honour of a 


“ prince ?”’? The honour of a prince! Alas! 


“we must all come to that fatal period, 


“when death, which knows no distinction, 
“will class the prince with the peasant ; 
“and yet, if we turn our eyes to that aw- 
“ ful spectacle, shall we not find the wretch, 
“with a rope about his neck, protesting 


“that innecence which he knows he is 


“not possessed of ? Protestaéions, then, 
“ I never wil heed: in this case I hear of 
as them wit? horror.’’ Of that Letter, 
that intolerable Letter, enough will be to 

sail hereafter; but, in what. it relates 


to the subject before us, it must be asked, 


what the Duke means by the distinction, 
Which his words clearly convey. Does 


~ 


Upon this sub-! 
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he mean that the hononr of a prince is of 
supertor quality to that of a man in private 


‘life, and entitled to the same degree of 


precedency, as he hunself would be ina 


' public procession? If he would impress 


us with an idea, that his honour is of qua- 
lity superior to that of an earl, or a gentle- 
man, we must ask him where it was, what 
was its influence, when his declarations 
were made to Mr. Adam, relative to the 
not corresponding upon military matters, 
and to the writing of the note about Tonyn; 
that note; that note, which was thought 
to be destroyed, and which, good God! 
Mr. Perceval, in his speech, presumed to 
be a forgery by Mrs, Clarke ; a crime, af- 
fecting the life of the woman, to whom 
the Duke had vowed everlasting love ? 

I have noticed these presumptions a 
little more fully-(though not so well, per- 
haps) than I findthem noticed in the re- 
ports of the speeches, not because there 


was any danger of their producing effect 


upon the public mind; but because they 
are all, absolutely ai/ that has, by the com- 
bined ingenuity of so many ingemous men, 
been found out to weigh against the evi- 
dence taken at the bar. Upon that evi- 
dence the public is well able to judge; 
and | have now laid before my readers all 
that I can discover, which has, taking it as 
a whole, been opposed to it. As tothe na- 
ture of the evidence, and the characters 
and credibility of the witnesses, the publie 
is in possession of all the means of judging ; 
and, when they have attended to the pre- 
sumptions, above noticed, they see all, aye 
all, that has been opposed to the great mass 
of evidence taken at the bar. 

To those, who have read the speeches 
of Lord Folkestone and Sir Fmneis Bur- 
dett, not aword need be said upon the 
treatment which Mr. Wardle and his wit- 
nesses have received, nor upon the gene- 
ral and uniform conduct, through the 
whole of this affair, of the king’s servante 
in the House of Commons. Indeed, no 
man of common observation could stand 
in need of the remarks made, as to these 
matters, in those speeches; and, if there 
be any part of the conduct of Mr. Wardle, 
at which I feel regret, it is his having 
stated, that he had received indulgence 
and assistance at tie hands of the ministers 
and their friends ; in which statement, if 
meant ironically, the irony is impercep- 
tible to common discernment; and, if not 
so, dues not well square with that charac- 
ter of sincerity and plain dealing, which has 
distinguished Mr. Wardle from the outset, 
which, at once, gained him the hearts of 
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the country, and Which, in fact, it was that 
carried him safely through all the perils, 
with which he was encompassed. Come, 
plimenting, L never knew succeed in gaining 
over, or in softening, any ministry 5 while 
1T never knew it fail to weaken more or 
less, the contidence of the people. It is so 
much in the style, in the common cant, of 
professed feed ad cates, that it never 
fails to excite some degree of suspicion as 
to the sincerity of those who use it. There 
is, honest nature tells every living soul, a 
fit antipathy of right to wrong; and, if we 
would be not only right, but thought to 
be so in sincerity and im earnestness, we 
must take care that ihe fashiow of the 
times does not lead us into that sort of retine- 
ment, which’ must excite a doubt as to the 
existence of such antipathy, There is, on 
this account, a great draw-back from the 
excellence of Mr. Whitbread’s speech, 
who sets out with almost fulsome compli- 
ments on that of Mr. Perceval, which he 
praises for qualities, not only which, it is 
evident, he perceives it did not possess, but 
of which he is prepared to shew, and of 
which he aetually does shew, that it is 
completely destitute. This may, for aught 
I know, be refinement; it may suit the 
manners of the times ; but, I shall, I hope, 
always continue to look upon such refine- 
ment as but a very bad exchange for sim- 
plicity and sincerity ; and I am sure, that 
such refinement, though it may be con- 
sidered ornamental in an orator, and may 
tend to smooth his intercourse in life, will 
never be compatible with earnest and ef- 
ficient efforts to rescue the nation from 
the eflects of corruption, which is a mon- 
ster not to be dealt with courteously, not 
to be even smiled upon without the dan- 
.ger of contamination, or, at least, of sus- 
picion of such contamination. There is 
no occasion for brutal manners, or rough 
language; and Mr. Wardle has gained 
much by his mildness and good-nature ; 
but, these may exist in the highest possi- 
ble degree, without any of that over -strain- 
ed civility, that refinement, which is at 
war with sincerity, and, indeed, which is 
at war with ¢ruth. It is this very refine- 
ment, this fashionable refinement, this 
prevalent desire to keep smooth the inter- 
course in high life; it ig this, and this 
alone, that has prevented these and simi- 
lar corruptions from being blazoned forth 
long ago. There have not been wanting 
men, and men enough, of talents more 
an sufficient, and ot integrity too, who 
ve seen these things, and who have felt 
Adignant at their existence; but, they 
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have wanted courage, that sort of courace 
which is much more rare than the course 
necessary to mount a breach bristled y;:) 
bayonets, namely, the courage to over. 
come solicitations, to encounter the frowns 
of all-the fashionable host, and to see the 
world of your acquaintance turn their 
backs upon you. This sort of courage 
Mr. Wardle has been found to possess, 
and I trust, that nothing upon earth will in- 
duce him to deviate from the plain path, 
in which he set out. 

Much has been said, in the debate, 
about the “ clamour out of doors,” and 
about the people having been misled by 
« varbled statements.” When the po- 
pular opinion is for any nreasure adopted 
by the government ; when it is in appro- 
bation of the conduct of the king’s minis- 
ters, then it is termed the “ voice of the 
“ people,” or the “ sense of- the nation ;” 
but, when it runs in opposition to their 
wishes, then it is “ popular clamour.” It 
could not fail to be observed, in the de- 
bate, in answer to this charge against the 
people, that those who now urge it, ad- 
vised the king “ to appeal to the sense ot 
his people,’ when they came-into power, 
under the cry of no-popery. Then the peo- 
ple had sense, it seems, but now their wish 
is mere clamour, though it is pretty clear, 
[ think, that they understand. this subject 





full as well as they did that, to say the least 


of it. Why is this not called an “ appeal 
“ to the sense of the people ?””’ One of the 
advantages, which the Duke’s friends ex- 


pected, and said they expected, from an 


examination at the bar; was pudlicily. 
What did they mean by publicity, if 1 
was not the communication of the evidence 
to tlie people? and what end was that to 
answer, unless it was that the people 
should express their opinions upon the case: 
Their opinions, it would seem, from this 
charge of “clamour,’ are pretty dis- 
tinctly expressed against the Duke of 
York; but, whose fault is that? ‘They 
might have been expressed as loudly 
his favour ; and yet, in. that case, I very 
much doubt, whether we should have 
heard a word about “ popular clamovr. 

As to garbled statements, it is, as Lor 
Foikestone observed, quite wonderfal to 
see the fulness and the accuracy, with 
which the evidence has, from day to day, 
been given in the news-papers#’ One mus 
actually see it to believe the thing possi- 
ble; to believe it to be within the com 
pass of human ability ; nor is the fact ® 
little creditable to the literary talents ° 

the country. Gentlemen of the House ° 
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who are obliged to attend to all that pas- 
‘ses, the fingers moving, while the ear is 
F constantly upon the stretch to catch the 


bling, if there has been any, has been re- 


0) 7} 


Commons now complain of their fatigue of 
body and mind. This complaint is rea- 
sonable enough; but iff their fatigue is 
+ their fatigue, who sit at their ease ; 
}can walk out and return at their plea- 
and who can be absent ior half the 
nicht ormore ; what must be the fatigue 
the gentlemen, who report the procced- 
ings 3 who are sometimes squeezed, from 
ht o’clock in the morning to three m 
fternoon, into a close and hot pas- 


pe 
oie 


~ 
BW i) 


Cie 


e, there compelled to stand all the 
while; who thence remove into a not less 
crowded gallery ; who have no conveni- 
ace for writing other than a book in their 
id and an ink bottle at their breast ; 
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> 
. 


often inarticulate sounds that proceed 
from below, and amidst a buzz of whis- 
ring and noises of various sorts ; and who 
have had to follow this, night after night, 
with little cessation, for six weeks past : 
what, I ask, must be the fatigue of these 
gentlemen, and how great ought our admi- 
ration to be at what they do actually per- 
form ? But, as was observed, the gar- 





ciprocal, at werst; and, 1 am sure, that 
every candid man will say, that, of all 
the London Daily papers, the only one 
guilty of flagrant and base partiality; nay, 
the only one which has pronounced judge- 
nent, bas been the Morning Post, which 
has pronounced thé acquittal of the Duke 
of York, and which has loaded ail the wit- 
esses against him with every term of re- 
proach contained. in our language. I 
hope the reader will bear this in mind. 
‘oother paper ; noother editor; no other 
public writer, that I know of, or that I 
lave heard of, has attempted to anticipate 
the decision of the House~- of Commons ; 
but, the editor of this paper has told them 
how they ought to decide ; and, not.only 
tuai, but has told them, that, if they do 
hot acquit the Duke, and consider all thé 
evidence against him as lies, they will 
not do their duty. Yet, do the friends 








®: the Duke, and they alone, complain of 





paruial and. garbled statements ! No: 
ever were the people, upon the whole, 
‘o amply and so faithfully informed; upon 
‘ty subject, within my.remembrance. ‘To 
‘pose, upon them would, indeed, have 
een very difficult; but, except in the 
case of the Mokning Post, I have not seen 
an attemptsotodo.. There is, indent ex- 
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| speech, the people ask for, and wish for 
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nothing but justice. “ Many,” he said, 

« had been the warnings which the House 

«had received against popular influence, It 

‘might be unparliamentary to say, that 

«‘ the House could be swayed by any uns 

¢ due influence—but of all influence that 

‘could possibly operate, that of the peo- 

« ple he believed was the last to be feared, 

‘ There were indeed, other kinds of in- 

« fluence, which would weigh more with 

“ ordinary men, although they could not 
“ be supposed to have any effect on the 
« minds of Members of Parliament. But 
“the anxiety in the public mjnd was, 
“ that the decision should be just... The 
‘people of England had always been re- 
‘ markable for their love of justice, and jus- 
« tice alone was what they required. If 
“ their minds were divested of the opinion 
“ of the prevalence of undue influence in 
“ that House, the decision would readily 
« be received as just, whether for or against 
« the Duke of York. If the Chancellor of 
« the Exchequer and the Gentlemen who held 
« places under him would walk out, and leave 
“the rest to deeide, whatever might be 
“the result che people would be satisfied.” 
This virtue, this love of justice, is so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of English- 
men, that nothing can extirpate it. Their 
enemy, be he who he may, the moment 
he is arraigned, loses, in their eyes, the 
character of enemy. If tiie whole nation 
could be impannelled, and had the Devil 
upon trial, they would, if left to them- 
selves, use him fairly. . 

The plain truth is, that all this queru- 
lousness, on the part of the Duke of York’s 
defenders, arises, not from any thorough 
persuasion; that there is really what might 
properly be called a “ popular clamour ”’ 
against him; that the people have been 
misled by garbled statements ; . but, from 
a feeling of uneasiness and impatience to 
see; that the people, upon a clear under- 
standing. of the whole of the case, are 
steadily fixed in opposition to their views 5 
and that, at last, they. have been rouzed, 
beyond the-power of all the soporifics in 
the world, to a sense of the existence of a 
system of corruption more extensive than 
they could, with reason, have supposed to 
exist. Yet, 1 think, it.is as clear as the 
noon-day sun, that, if this nation is not to 
be conquered ; if this government is not 
to. be overthrown; if England is. not.to 
share the fate of ‘Holland and Italy,.as I 
trust she is not, she will owe her. salvation 
to those, who. have set about, and shail set 
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oes unxiey prevailing; but, as Sir Francis 
urdett observed in the closing part of his 


about, and shall effect, the rooting out, 
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while there is yet time, those corruptions, 
and al! those abominations, which, more 
than the armies of Napoleon, have. con- 
tributed towards the fall of the old govern- 
ments upon the continent of Europe. Mr. 
Coxe of Norfolk, in his speech of the 14th, 
which, to obviate the charge of garbling, | 
take from the Morning Post news-pa- 
per, is reported to have said, «“ that, 
“though the original Address may not be 
* carried, yet in conscience he would say, 
% from the evidenee, that there was corrup- 
** tion in the extreme, personally attached to 
** the Duke of York. Circumstantial evi- 
« dence he built upon, and this he felt to 
« be much stronger than positive evidence, 
“at least it had carried more men to the 
« gallows. Had any doubt remained on 
“his mind in the matter, the speech of 
«his hon. friend Mr. Whitbread would 
« have removed it all. (Order! order !)— 
“ He (Mr. Coke) was determined to op- 
“ pose corruption, whatever form it may 
“ assume’; and its defence he would leave 
“ to those whe were likely to thrive by it. 
“ (Order! Order !)—I¥ the country were 
“to be saved, it could only be by opposing 
“ euch corruption. When he looked to the 
* situation of the hon. gentlemen on the 
“ other side, he would 20 longer pay any 
« degree of attention to what they said on the 
© sulject. (Loud cries of order! order !) 
« —The hon. gent. coneluded by returning 
«his thanks to the hon. mover, Colonel 
« Wardle.” —Yes, if this country is to be 
saved, it must be as Mr.Coke says, by oppos- 
ing corruption. The people must be brought 
to a conviction, that they are fairly dealt 
by; that the means collected from their 
earnings are honestly and judiciously, or, 
at least, honestly disposed of ; and, surely, 
this conviction they ought to have, if it be 
possible to give it them, which it is, by 
letting them see that the parliament and 
the servants of the king are ready to co- 
eperate cordially in bringing to light, and 
in punishing, all corrupt practices, let the 
guilty parties be who they may. Mr. 
Piomer (the Solicitor General) and some 
others, spoke of the pain, which a sentence 
against the Duke, must give to him and to 
the king. Those gentlemen are not the, 
ony persons that feel this. The people in 
general feel it as they ought, and every | 
ane is anxiously desirous to spare the 
feelings of the king. But, it is here a 
rage of justice, and that is to «be 
one at all events. There is nothin 
vindictive in the feeling of the public. 
All they ask is, security for themselves ; 


d this they are-convinced they can- 
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not have without justice being now don 
The “ conspiracy” has again }e, 
mentioned, but, J observe with pleasur 
in a feebler tone of voice ; and jacobin; 
poor jacobinism, has fallen into such 
disrepute as no longer to be deemed 
worthy of assisting to swell out a period 
Nobody will believe Afr. Coke to iy , 
jacobin and Jeveller, and yet, we see, ihy 
he hasa very decided opinion upon the cop. 
duct of the Duke of York. His short speech 
is worth many along one; worth whole 
volumes of some speeches, and will tel 
for more throughout the kingdom.  Thes 
out-cries about a conspiracy and jacobinism 
did, at the first, indicate no confidence 
of the goodness ef the cause of those who 
made use of them. Nor did they indicate 
much of that which the world calls wis. 
dom. From that moment to the close of 
the Inquiry, they gave us prools of no 
wisdom. Wise men would not have goaded 
Mrs. Clarke ; wise men would not have 
done many other things, which were done, 
and every one, aye, to the very last, ope- 
rated against themselves. But, in fact, 
there is nothing that is amatch for Truth, 
if she has only a snvall pertion of fair play. 
In my next I shall, I doubt not, be 
able to record the result of this long and 
interesting inquiry and discussion. The 
public have, as | wished, fixed their atten- 
tion wholly and exclusively upon it ; they 
have thought and justly thought, that, 
until this “question was decided, it was 
time wasted for them to aitend to any 
other matters of a public nature ; that, 
until this was decided, they knew not how 
to feel, what to wish for, or what to fear. 
The campaigns of the continent ; the views 
of courts! what were they, what could 
they be, to us, until this great question at 
home, at our very doors, was settled / This 
is the light, in which the people have view 
ed the matter; they have, at last, fixed ther 
eyes upon that which is to them the on!) 
interesting object; having so done, there . 
little fear of their being deceived in future; 
and, let all those who have lived upok 
corruption, who have thriven only bec 
the people were blind, take warning i (1 
Botley, Thursday, 16 Mareh, 1809. 
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made in the last number of my 
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Taytor, I have this day received letters, 
which have determined me to endeavour 
to set on foot the Subscription there re- 


) commended. 


The Statement of her Case is this: She 


band her Sister (not having parents able to 


support them) set about, and, after great 


E ditiiculty, had succeeded in establishing a 


School, at Chelsea, by which they hoped 
to be able to support themselves; that 
(as Mr. Warp et has declared in the House 


of Commons), when he told her that he 


must have her Evidence, she said, that 
« if she told the truth, she knew it would 


'«be to the utter ruin of herself and her 


« dearest connections, and that she hoped 
« he would not force her forwards ;’’ that, 
since she appeared at the bar of the House, 


“where suspicions were raised with respect 
‘to her character, she has lost all her Scho- 
Jars, the number being twelve ; that her 
'goods have been seized for rent and taxes 


due, and that she is now actually in dan- 
ger of a prison, her debts amounting to 
about a hundred and fifty pounds beyond 


» the utmost extent of her means. 


Now, though it is true, that the rent and 
taxes and debts were due previous to the 
Inquiry, to give evidence in which she 


was forced ; though it is evident, that she 
/nust have been struggling with great dif- 
ficulties before ; still it is not less evident, 


that it is that circumstance which has, at 
once, disabled her from longer maintaining 
the struggle; for, in taking from her her 
scholars, it took from her the possibility of 
paying her Debts, it rendered her insol- 
vency irretrievable, and, of course, brought 
all her creditors upon her. Thus has 
this young woman, in whom, especially if 


We consider the circumstance of her fami- 


ly connections, it was no weak effort of 


‘Virtue to set about and effect an establish- 


ment whereby to gain. an honest livelihood, 
been completely ruined ; reduced to mi- 
tery almost as great as can be conceived, 
hot by any fauit.of her own, not even with 
the assistance of any foible, but merely by 
shaving been forced to appear as a Witness 
10 a situation, which exposed ail her con- 
hections and acquaintance. . 
_Of the particulars relating to her pecu- 
liary aliairs I am informed under her own 
land, through a gentleman whom I. re- 
(vested to imake the inquiry of her; but, 
i any other respect I know of her no more 
‘han what is known by the public in gene- 
ral > and, ifthat public think, as I do, that 
os evidence, from first to last, was clear, 
‘sistent, and unshaken ; that, after ever 
sllort had been made to find out abt & 
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of imputation against her character, net 
the smallest grounds were discovered ; and 
that the only fault of her life imputed to 
her, by those even whose object it was to 
throw discredit upon her, was, her having 
lived upon terms of intimacy with Mrs, 
Clarke, with that Mrs. Clarke, in whose 
company she met with a Prince of the 
Blood, and with which Mrs. Clarke we 
find a Baroness, a General, anda Dr. of 
Divinity in the closest habits of inter- 
course and professed friendship, and of 
which Mrs. Clarke she was arelation: if 
this be the opinion of the public, I am per- 
suaded there will be persons enough ready 
to lend a hand in lifting her from that 
ruin, which without such assistance, is in- 
evitable. I propose, if I should suc- 
ceed in this Appeal to the compassion, 
and I must say, the justice, of the public, 
first to call her creditors together, and dis- 
charge her debis ; then, with whatever re- 
mains, to purchase her something that she 
may be sure to enjoy for her life, jointly, I 
think, with her sister; because it is the 
ruined female, and not the witness, that we 
have it in contemplation to relieve, and to 
sustain. 


Subscriptions will be received at the 
Banking House of Messrs. Brown, Cons, 
and Co. Lombard Street; by my Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Ricuarp Bacsuaw, 10 Brydges 
Street, Covent Garden ; and by Mr. Joun 
Bunp, Bookseller, 100 Pall Mall, who have 
Books opened for the purpose, and who 
will, to any gentlemen in the country, 
that may choose to subscribe, send receipts 
for the sums they receive. Each Subscri- 
ber will be so good as to leave his address, © 
it being my intention to transmit to each, 
on the Ist of May, when I purpose to 
close the Subscription, an Account of what 
has been received, and also of the manner 
in which it has been expended. 

Wa. Coseerr; 

*,* I have to acknowledge the good- 
ness of several Gentlemen, who have step- 


ped forward to assist in this undertaking, 


especially Mr. Timorny Brown, who has 
kindly offered to receive Subscriptions at 
his Banking-house, and into which I have 
directed Messrs. Bagshaw and Budd to 
pay all that they may receive on this 
account. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS, | 
Spanish Revotution.— Palqfox’s Procla- 
mation to the Arragonese.——( Concluded 
Srom p. 256.) 7 
2. That such towns as do not contribute all 
in their power to the relief of our present ue- 
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cessities, shall be treated as enemies to our 
king whose sovereign rights we defend, 
and their inhabitants of every rank shall 
be punished as traitors——3. That every 
individual of the army of reserve, and the 
recruits of Arragon, already enroiled and 
regimented, who shall not join his corps, 
within the space of six days thereof, shall 
be treated as a deserter m time of. war, 
and as such shall suffer the pains of law. 
—4. That the alcaids shall scrupulously 
examine the soldiers in their respective 
wards, who may not have so joined, and 
make a return of their names and the corps 
they belong to; and that the justices of 
the kingdom of Arragon do, under the re- 
sponsibility of person and property, trans- 
mit an exact list of all the individuals of 
their jurisdiction, who have served in the 
army, distinguishing the cavalry from the 
infantry, and remarking their state of 
health and personal vigour.—-5. ‘That all 
who profess want of confidence in the 
chiefs of the people or the army, who 
make pasquinades, excite riots or disturb- 
ances, shall be immediately apprehended, 
and carried before the newly-appointed 
judge of the police, Don Santiago Penicela, 
who will pass,.judgment according to the 
times and critical circumstances in which 
the country is placed, and suitable to their 
crimes; imposing the punishment of death 
he shalt consult me.—6. ‘That all the mea- 
sures adopted shall be obeyed with reli- 
gious respect, since they are all directed 
to the good of the country, which will re- 
compence in more happy times the sa- 
crifices we make, and which are so pleas- 
ing to God and the celestial protectress4 
who guards us.—7. That all the houses 
shall be well supplied with cisterns and 
vessels of water, in order to be ready to 
assist in extinguishing any fire which may 
eccur: and that the Aleaides de Barrio 
shall in particular superintend this impor- 
tant preparation.—8. That the entrance 
and departure of persons by the gates shall 
be watched with the greatest care, recol- 
lecting that the enemy even assume our 
dress, and resort to every artifice, because 
they do not trust entirely to their force, 
though greatly superior in numbers.—9. 
That preoisely three days shall be allowed 
for the departure of all the women, old men 
arrived at sixty, and all the boys not able to 
carry cartridges, with moderate equipages, 


of 
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sued to all the townsand villages, to receiye , 


~ 


fu6 


them with kindness, to supply their wan 
—10: That all Frenchmen, who may hy». 
pen to be within the city, shall be py. 
sented to the judge of the police, in one 
to be removed without the walls. A!) ¢}. 
women and children of the same nati 
shall be removed with their husbands ay4 
fathers; as also all the prisoners and ¢¢. 
serters from ‘the enemy’s army, to paces 
appointed for their reception.—}1. Tp 
prevent those persons, whose virtue is re. 
specied by every catholic from being cx. 
posed to insuit, I permit the nuns to pro. 
ceed to occupy other convents, without 
the limits of the city and suburbs, where 
they may have an opportunity of devot- 
ing themselves, without interruption, to 
their holy exercise. 





Twenty-Eighth Bulletin, of the French Arny 
in Spain, (concluded from page 352.) 
— — — = —° The English Go- 
vernmentns like the liar in the play, who 
hasaold the same untruth so olten, thet 
at last he believes it himself.—Lngo was 
pillaged and sacked by the enemy. We 
cannot impute these disasters to the Ung- 
lish general : it is the usual and inevitable 
eflect of forced marches and precipitate 
retreat. The inhabitants of the kingd 
of Leon and Galicia hold the Engitsh in 
horror. Under this head, the events ta 


ne 


have taken place are equivalent to a gre’ 


victory.—Zamora, whose “inhabitants had 


been animated by the presence cf the Eng- 


lish, shut their gates against general Mav 
petet: general Dorneau proceeded agaill® 
it with four battalions ; he scaled the city, 
took it, and put the most guilty to te 
sword. 


from anarchy.—The bishop of Lugo, a 
the clergy of the whole province, mauties 
the wisest sentiments.—Valladolid has 
taken the oath to king Joseph. 51x ais 
the leadets of revolt and massacre 0! 
French, have been condemned to death 
Five have been executed. The clersy 
asked pardon for‘the’ sixth}-who is 2 father 
of four children. His Majesty commute? 
his sentence, and said, he wished thereby 
to testify his satisfaction of the good cole 
duct of the secular clergy of Valladolid 





for whose convenience orders have been is- 


several important occasions, 


eee 
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Galicia is the province of Spam, 
which manifests the best disposition, 
receives the French as deliverers, who have 
relieved them at once from foreigners 2% 
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